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" Leibkleider " were used ; as the Buhnenrodel for the play of 
1583 says, " Beide {i. e. Adam and Eve) sond nacket sin in 
Lybkleidern iiber den blossen Lyb." 

The following typographical errors were noticed: P. vii for 
'Sepe' read 'Sepet;' p. 118 footnote for ' Wackernagel ' read 
' Wackernell ;' p. 133 footnote for 'Passion de Francfort' read 
' Passion von Donaueschingen;' p. 198 for ' Comertor ' read 
' Comestor;' p. 318, 1. 36 for ' ersten ' read ' emsten;' p. 333, 1. 39 
for ' Gegner Wiclefs ' read ' Anhanger "Wiclif s.' It is evident 
from the sentence itself as well as from the preceding sentence 
that ' Anhanger ' is what the author means or should mean. 
Also the quotation which follows is not, as is now stated, from an 
opponent of Wiclif, but is from one of his followers; it is, how- 
ever, as the author states, from one who opposes the miracle 
plays, and yet it is devoted wholly to telling the good results that 
may come from witnessing a miracle play. This is bewildering 
and the author should have explained that the passage quoted 
contains only the current arguments which the writer intends to 
refute. 



Neil C. Brooks. 



Univebsity of Illinois. 



The Religion of the Teutons. By P. D. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye. Translated from the Dutch by Bert J. Vos. 
Boston, 1902, pp. 504.i 

Professor de la Saussaye's work on The Religion of the Teutons 
forms Volume III in a series of handbooks on the History of 
Religion, edited by Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.2 The purpose of the handbooks is to 
serve at once as practical text and reference books, to illustrate 

' The importance of this work together with the fact that it does not 
seem to have been noticed in any American periodical may be sufficient 
excuse for a belated review. 

' The preceding numbers are : Vol. I, The Religion of India, by Prof. 
E. W. Hopkins, and Vol. II, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, by 
Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
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modern methods of study, and of compiling the ascertained re- 
sults of scholarship. In conformity with the general character 
of the series, this volume does not attempt to construct a system, 
detailed investigation is not presented. Nor does the author aim 
to bring to light new material, for he believes that " at the pres- 
ent moment there is at least as much need of arranging the 
material at hand and of presenting the picture it discloses of 
Teutonic paganism as of searching for new material." I regret 
to see that he has on this account thought fit to omit a general 
survey of sources, which would certainly have enhanced the use- 
fulness of the handbook. The material has been presented in 
two main divisions. First the data are arranged in historical 
order, periods and peoples are delineated in accordance with their 
distinct characteristics; in the second section the individual 
duties are treated, the myths, and the cult. After this special 
consideration of peoples and groups of subjects the author finally 
considers the whole, seeks to form an estimate about it and to 
determine its character and position in the family of religions. 

It will be seen at once that de la Saussaye's treatise differs 
somewhat from other manuals on Teutonic mythology. In place 
of the introductory discussion of sources we have a chapter 
sketching the history of the science, which is followed by eight 
chapters (pp. 49-209) of a historical character in which every- 
thing is included which in any viray may serve to throw light on 
Teutonic religion. The subjects here treated are: iii. The 
Prehistoric Period; rv. Tribes and Peoples; v. Teutons and 
Eomans; vi. Paganism and Christianity; vii. The German 
Heroic Saga; viii. The Anglo-Saxons; is. The North Before 
the Viking Age; x, Norway and Iceland; History and Litera- 
ture. Nearly half of the volume then is given to the historical 
part, the remainder being the portion therefore that corresponds 
more particularly to the material offered in other works on 
Germanic mythology. Most complete is the discussion of the 
history of Teutonic mythology (pp. 7-48), and further Chapters 
III (49-64) and x (180-209). While the Chapters devoted to 
the German heroic saga and the Anglo-Saxons are the shortest, 
they represent a forward step in the presentation of the myth- 
ology of the Teutons in the effort to properly evaluate for myth- 
ology the Anglo-Saxon material and the heroic saga. For the 
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latter field the author's special authority is his countryman B. 
Symons (Germanische Heldensage, 1898)/ to whom acknowl- 
edgment is made in the Preface, and who has, as we also learn 
there, "carefully revised the first eleven chapters." In the 
Mythology proper his more immediate predecessors are E. Mogk " 
and VV. Golther,' although instances where he deviates from the 
opinions of these men are numerous. In this second part of 
the book the author considers the following subjects: Chapter 
XI, Folklore ; xii. The Pantheon ; xiii, Gods and Divine Nature ; 
XIV, Animism, Souls, Worship of the Dead; xv, Walkyries, 
Swan-Maidens, Norns; xvi. Elves and Dwarfs; xvii. Giants; 

XVIII, The World: Cosmogony, Cosmology and Eschatology; 

XIX, Worship and Rites ; xx, Calendar and Festivals ; xxi, Magic 
and Divination; xxii. Conclusion. After this follows a com- 
prehensive and extremely valuable Bibliography, pages 417-463, 
with titles arranged in groups corresponding to the subjects of 
the various chapters, and finally an index, pages 465-504. 

In comparison with other works on Teutonic mythology de la 
Saussaye's treatment differs also in the stress that it constantly 
lays on the cult and the popular religion as opposed to the myths, 
and the work is certainly stronger on this side than in the dis- 
cussion and interpretation of the myths. The work has on this 
very account special interest to the student of mythology proper 
as a presentation by one, who views it from the broader, less 
special, standpoint of the Science of Religion. Herein lies also 
undoubtedly the main reason for the broad foundation he lays in 
the detailed consideration of Teutonic antiquity and the evidences 
it oilers of pagan religion. In fact I cannot help feeling that 
the specifically mythological portion has been treated entirely 
too briefly in proportion, for contrary to what the title might 
lead to suppose, he aims to cover both sides of the field (see p. 
131). Chapters xri-xvtii covers only 133 pages, frequently 
offering only a sketchy discussion of things of which many would 
undoubtedly like to have had a fuller account given. In the 
first part this applies particularly, it seems to me, to Chapter iii 

' Also O. L. Jiriczek, Deutsche Heldensage, Vol. i, 1897. 
' " Germanische Mythologie " in PauPs Ornndrias. 
' Handhuch der Oermaniic.hen Mythologie, 1895. 
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on "The Prehistoric Period," which tome is far from satisfactory. 
Archeology has certainly in recent years brought to light things 
of the greatest importance for the study of Teutonic religion/ and 
the author's negative attitude toward the significance of archeolo- 
gical finds must be designated, mildly speaking, as not up to date. 
It will hardly do any longer to say with Grimm " from -the ancient 
grave-mounds no clear voice, but only confused sounds reach our 
ears," or with Sars, "these remains afford but a glimpse of 
only a few aspects of culture, and these the less important ones." ^ 
While de la Saussaye's book is a very important contribution 
to literature on the subject, the critical reader will find many 
things in which it does not answer the requirements of a hand- 
book which aims to present the present status of the science. 
Eef erence has already been made to its estimate of archeological 
evidences to which must be added : the discussion of Keltic-Norse 
interrelations, the account of recent investigation of the Voluspa, 
of the Ragnarok myth, of Loki, of Odin myths, the extent of 
Thor-worship in Scandinavia as compared with Odin-worship, 
the genealogies of the Teutonic tribes, etc. I miss in the biblio- 
graphy several recent works and, in the chapter on the history of 
Teutonic mythology, at least a reference in proper place of many 
works that bear directly upon the discussion.' On page 38 I 
miss a mention of Vodskov's Ouder og Oloser in connection with 
the earliest announcement of (Bang's and) Bugge's theory and 
also of Edzardi's extensive analysis of Vigfusson's Western hypo- 
thesis. In the account of Finnur Jonsson's arguments on the 
Edda (p. 88), occurs the surprising statement that P. J. brought 
forward evidence to maintain the development of the myths of the 
Edda out of the older Scaldic poetry. While the author correctly 
recognizes the healthy influence of Bugge's investigation, he is 
undoubtedly correct also in accepting only a small portion of 

" Compare e. g. the recent find of a sun-chariot from the older Bronze 
Age, in Sjselland, Denmark, for a full account of which the reader may 
be referred to The Saga-Book of The Viking Gluh, London, for 1904, in 
article: "A Prehistoric Sun-Chariot in Denmark," by Karl Blind. Pp. 
381-39i. 

' Citations with which Chapter III is introduced. 

^As Chadwick's The Cult of Odin. London, 1899, to mention only 
one. 
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Bugge's results, while the form they take at the hands of Bugge's 
followers he styles as "improbable and at variance with established 
facts " and that in spite of recent research " we still encounter 
in even the most recent mythological literature, some of the same 
wild combinations and extravagant theories." He recognizes the 
far-reaching importance of the work of the Danish scholar 
Vodskov, as also that of Gruppe's theory of contact in prehistoric 
times. " Historical investigation must take account of one as 
well as the other theory and must follow up every trace of such 
influence. Modern research must, in fact, bestow an increasing 
amount of attention on historical intercourse as a factor in the 
dissemination of myths and cults." 

The various theories of the cradle of the Indo-Europeans the 
author dismisses with the brief statement that there is some 
support for each, but for none are direct proofs available. Direct 
proof there very likely never will be, but the evidence which is 
being accumulated points so overwhelmingly in one direction that 
such a negative attitude is hardly any longer warranted. Cer- 
tainly very few scholars will today seek in Asia the original home 
of the Indo-Europeans, or the people out of whom the Indo- 
Europeans developed. It is undoubtedly true that among philo- 
logists as philologists " questions concerning the mother country 
and the primitive race have to a large extent be'en dismissed, and 
the theory that the Teutons set out from the common ancestral 
home with a stock of culture and mythology has been abandoned " 
(so too Vodskov). But nevertheless we do believe that in a cer- 
tain prehistoric period an Indo-European primitive people dwelt 
in a definite locality (albeit that locality was geographically ex- 
tensive), and that the Indo-Europeans became Indo-Europeans 
(that is received their special character) in that locality, and 
there also the beginnigs of their religion, which, however, de- 
veloped its individual character in each branch of the family 
according to the character of the locality in which each developed 
its linguistic and cultural individuality. It seems to me that 
Vodskov's investigations have foreshadowed the way to the solu- 
tion of much here that is yet unsolved. While we may not speak 
of an Indo-European mythology, the fact that archeological re- 
search is year by year making it more and more probable, that the 
original home of the Indo-Europeans was precisely in that region 
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in which the Teutons (and the Lithuanians?) developed should be 
of considerable interest to students of Teutonic mythology, and, 
I belieYe, of no little importance. This fact must receive in- 
creased consideration in the future, it has perhaps more bearing 
on the question of the pagan religion of our ancestors than the 
science is at present in position to say. De la Saussaye, has, I 
suppose, thought that it is too early as yet to pass verdict on 
these things. 

The numerous names of persons are imdoubtedly also import- 
ant for the study of religion (p. 76). It is, however, rather un- 
certain as to how far we can determine the distribution of cults 
from names of persons. I do not believe that the presence or 
absence of the name of Odin in proper names in any locality 
signifies very much, not at any rate as much as the presence or 
absence of the names of such gods as Thor or Frey. I miss also 
an account under this head of the equally important evidence of 
names of places. On page 87 the author gives expression to the 
sane doctrine that "common characteristics do not necessarily 
imply always either influence from the one side or the other, or 
borrowing," and yet he himself sins on this point in attributing 
the extensive spread of magic practices among the Norsemen to 
contact with Finns (p. 96), and in the interpretation of Keltic- 
Norse relations (173-74). It seems to me that it is about time 
to call a halt on the practice in many places to derive from the 
Kelts everything that Kelts and Teutons (and Norsemen) have 
in common. Borrowings there have been, but certainly far less 
than even now many scholars are inclined to assume. I see abso- 
lutely no reason e. g. for assuming such influence on the basis of 
what the author presents on p. 74. I attach no importance what- 
ever to the fact that the early Norse settlers in Iceland met some 
Irish hermits there. Iceland, to be sure, always maintained close 
connection with Ireland (the Norsemen in Ireland) . But song- 
craft was as specifically Teutonic and Norse as it was Keltic. It 
is as much to the point to cite the instance of the Vandalic King 
Gelimer as the "Welsh bard. 

In the chapter on the Anglo-Saxons it is perhaps the account of 
Beowulf (esp. pp. 155-157) that is the least satisfactory in the 
light of the extensive and extremely important Beowulf literature 
of the last few years, which has followed that highly inspiring 
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work Epic and Romance by W. P. Ker i (which was published as 
early as 1897, but seems only recently to be fully appreciated, 
even in the Scandinavian countries and Germany, not to speak of 
America). De la Saiissaye does not believe e. g. that the locali- 
zation of Heorot-Hlei^r in Sjselland, Denmark, is original, because 
HleiiSr, modern Leire, is situated inland. At present this point 
may perhaps be regarded as settled by Sarrazin's latest studies on 
the subject. Hardly adequate now is the discussion of Danish 
saga, Bo^var Bjar/d, and the Bjarkamdl, so excellently elucidated 
in Axel Olrik's Danmarhs Gamle Heltedigthing. Copenhagen, 
1903. 

On page 91 the author discusses the narrative of the Arabian 
author, Ibn Fadhlan, who in 1831 traveled as ambassador of the 
Caliph of Bagdad to the Volga, and who there witnessed the 
funeral rites of one, whom de la Saussaye calls " a distinguished 
Russian." These are spoken of by our author as " so character- 
istically Scandinavian that we seem almost compelled to assume 
a connection and consequently Scandinavian influence on Rus- 
sian (that is Slavic) burial custom." But surely it is common 
knowledge, is it not, that the Bvss (Rhus, Rhuotsi), who were 
discussed by Ibn Fadhlan, were Scandinavians, or more particular- 
ly Swedes ? The particular funeral rites in question were charac- 
teristically Scandinavian indeed, for they were Scandinavian. It 
is beside the point entirely in this case to speak of Scandinavian 
influence on Slavic burial custom. 

But I have already taken more space than I intended to. In 
spite of shortcomings on many special points, the general ex* 
cellence of Professor de la Saussaye's book must be acknowledged. 
It will undoubtedly prove very serviceable as a popular Hand- 
book on The Religion of the Teutons. 

It may be added finally that the style is charming and the 
translation excellent. 

George T. Flom. 

February, 1906. 



' Cp. e. g. tlie works of Krakow, Hiiuachkel and Eouth, but especially, 
Heusler's Lied und Epos. Dortmund, 1905. 



